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Community benefits 
result from new 
Dunsmuir accord 


The University of Victoria’s 
Dunsmuir Lodge educational con¬ 
ference and training centre seems 
to have cleared the final hurdle to 
updating and renovating the 
25-year-old North Saanich facility. 

Following an Oct. 18 public 
hearing, North Saanich council 
passed an amendment to clarify 
activities permitted under the dis¬ 
trict’s education and research 
facility zoning. This brings to a 
close what could be the last round 
in the year-long public dispute, 
and launches a formal agreement 
between the district and university 
to work more closely together in a 
variety of areas for the benefit of 
Peninsula residents. The memoran¬ 
dum of understanding should be 
signed within a month. 

UVic’s vice president finance 
and operations Jack Falk says he’s 
“gratified” at the level of public 
support for Dunsmuir that was 
apparent at the hearing. Repre¬ 
sentatives from local business 
associations on the Peninsula and 
Sidney and from Tourism Victoria 
voiced support for the university’s 
operations and activities at the 
lodge, as did several North Saanich 
residents and business people. Two 
motel operators and a Dunsmuir 
neighbour expressed concerns 


about Dunsmuir’s tax status. 

The initiative to amend the 
education and research facility 
zoning came from North Saanich 
council. According to Falk, “the 
university’s legal counsel advised 
us that, in his opinion, our opera¬ 
tions at Dunsmuir were already 
consistent with the zoning. Coun¬ 
cil received an opinion that said 
the activities permitted in the 
zone needed to be clarified. We 
recognize that they wanted to act 
upon their own advice.” 

A few days prior to the hear¬ 
ing, a legal opinion from the 
motel and restaurant operators 
threatened individual council 
members with legal action if they 
were to pass the zoning amend¬ 
ment. The amendment passed by a 
vote of 4 - 2, with Councillor 
Sheila Irving describing the legal 
threat as “reprehensible.” 

The way is now clear for the 
university to proceed with its 
proposal to build an executive¬ 
training style classroom, improve 
lighting and seating for breakout 
rooms, and modify the informa¬ 
tion system at the lodge. The 
university says the upgrade is re¬ 
quired to serve the needs of 
today’s learners. Between now and 
DUNSMUIR... cont’d on p. 3 


New energy lab 
draws major grant 

Microscale radiative transfer. It doesn’t exactly roll off the tongue, 
but a UVic engineering professor is excited about the emerging tech¬ 
nology’s potential impact on the world’s electronics and energy 
industries. 

Dr. MacMurray Whale (mechanical engineering) has received the 
first major contribution toward a new $309,000 laboratory to support 
his research into the interaction 
of heat and materials at 
microscopic levels. 

The Canada Foundation for 
Innovation (created by the fed¬ 
eral government in 1997) has 
approved a $123,000 infrastruc¬ 
ture grant, or 40 per cent of the 
project’s cost. A matching grant 
from the B.C. Knowledge Devel¬ 
opment Fund has been 
requested, while the other 20 per 
cent of funding has come from 
the engineering faculty and in¬ 
dustry sources. 

“With this funding we’ll be 
able to do the right experiments to see whether (the technology) is 
worth pursuing any further,” says Whale. The new apparatus will 
consist of a stainless steel high-vacuum chamber, vacuum pumps and 
ion trap, transducers and instruments. 

The potential commercial spin-offs, still years down the road, 
could include portable electronics powered by miniature fuel-cells. 
The technology may also dramatically improve the economic com¬ 
petitiveness of solar energy systems. 

During his PhD work at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

ENERGY LAB... conVd on p 6 
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On the ball 

Expect to see more great saves by UVicVikes goalie Dominic Butcher (in practice, above) when the men’s soccer 
team hosts the 1999 CIAU men’s national soccer championship Nov. II - 14 at Centennial Stadium. The Vikes 
are scheduled to play at 5 p.m., Nov. 11 and 12. For the second year in a row, Butcher is the Canada West 
league’s top goalkeeper, starting all eight of the Vikes games and surrendering only two goals so far this season. 
His goals against average is 0.25, and he leads the league with six shutouts. A Victoria native, Butcher is in his 
fourth year of a social science degree. The Vikes record heading into the last weekend of regular season play was 
seven wins and one tie, and they finished the season in first place for the league. The Vikes last won the CIAU 
championship banner in 1996. The bronze game is at noon on Nov. 14, with the gold medal game at 3 p.m. 

UVic researchers seek to influence 
direction of new health institutes 


BY PATTY PITTS 

Among the announcements in this 
month’s throne speech was the fed¬ 
eral government’s pledge to create 
Canadian Institutes of Health Re¬ 
search (CIHR), described as 
providing “a model for world-lead¬ 
ing research, bringing together for 
the first time all the researchers 
who have an impact on health to 
undertake research priorities.” 

While the actual institutes are 
not expected to be announced until 
spring, behind-the-scenes lobbying 
has been going on since June, and 
UVic researchers are among those 
hoping to influence the direction 
and structure of these new interdis¬ 
ciplinary institutes. 

School of nursing director Dr. 

Jan Storch and centre on aging di¬ 
rector Dr. Neena Chappell are 
among the team leaders submitting 
proposals for two new institutes, 
which are designed to improve the 
inclusiveness of health research in 
Canada. Their creation is an 
acknowledgment that the country’s 
traditional research structure no 
longer addresses all the issues fac¬ 
ing Canadians in the health care 
system. 

While the Medical Research 
Council (MRC, soon to be trans¬ 
formed into CIHR) currently receives 
80 per cent of Health Canada’s re¬ 
search funding, projects frequently 


don’t address other issues arising 
from advances made in the labora¬ 
tory or in the operating room. It’s 
hoped the new institutes will ad¬ 
dress other aspects of health 
services delivery. 

“One of our team members tells 
a story of being part of a meeting 
where cloning human embryos 
was being discussed. The scientists 
presented their findings on how it 
could be done, but never discussed 
whether it should be done. When 
questioned, they admitted that 
talking to an ethicist might be a 
good idea, but they weren’t sure 
why,” says Storch, outlining one of 
the reasons her team believes one 
of the new institutes should ad¬ 
dress ethics, law, society, culture 
and health. Chappell’s team sub¬ 
mitted a proposal for an institute 
on aging. 


Storch’s own discipline, nursing, 
is a prime example of why what de¬ 
fines medical research needs to be 
expanded, and will be, through the 
new institutes. 

“Nursing looks at the human be¬ 
ing’s complete response to treatment, 
not just the medical response. That’s 
why nursing research usually falls 
under social science funding. But 
there’s still the medical aspect of our 
work,” says Storch. 

Other health research issues 
with an ethical component that 
wouldn’t normally be addressed un¬ 
der traditional health research 
guidelines include: decisions regard¬ 
ing who remains on lengthy 
surgical waiting lists; the effect pov¬ 
erty and language proficiency have 
on patients’ ability to follow doc¬ 
tors’ treatment orders; and the 
HEALTH RESEARCH... conVd on p. 3 


New research chair for UVic 

As The Ring goes to press, the University of Victoria is planning an 
announcement today (Oct. 29) on the establishment of Canada’s first 
university-based research chair on the environmental management of 
drinking water. The chair, which is a unique partnership of academe, 
government and industry, will be the focal point of a major research 
program on the ecological processes that lead to safe, clean and reli¬ 
able sources of drinking water. Watch for more details in the next 
issue of The Ring. 











































Salmon article indicates 
“lack of understanding” 

As a long-time aquaculturalist experienced in the culture of both domestic 
and wild salmon and in the production of Pacific salmon under natural 
conditions, and as a former faculty member at UVic, I am deeply 
disturbed by the recent article by John Volpe (“Salmon Roulette,” The 
Ring, Oct. 1). 

A number of points were made in this article which indicate Mr. 

Volpe’s ignorance of the industry that he criticizes. Most disturbing is the 
apparent lack of understanding of the biology and bioenergetics of the 
species, which is the subject of Mr. Volpe’s PhD research. The aquaculture 
industry spawns thousands of Atlantic salmon broodstock annually, so it 
is not amazing that healthy, escaped Atlantic salmon that survive 
predation and algal blooms can mature and lay eggs. 

However, before extrapolating the significance of a few possibly wild- 
spawned Atlantic fry discovered in two B.C. streams among thousands of 
wild Pacific salmon fry, one needs to examine very carefully the existing 
published comparative data on the growth, development, disease resistance, 
algal bloom tolerance and other characteristics at ambient temperatures of 
Salmo and the various species of Oncorbyncbus This is necessary to gain 
an indication of the reasons why Salmo, the antecedent and progenitor of 
the Pacific salmon, became extinct in the Pacific basin millions of years 
ago, after Oncorbyncbus, which differentiated as an environmentally more 
competitive genus, became established. 

Further understanding of existing literature could reveal why brown 
trout have been successfully stocked in many B.C. streams, while ex¬ 
tensive attempts to establish Atlantic salmon in B.C. have failed. Although 
there are a number of economic and environmental reasons why 
Atlantics are currently the salmonid of choice for culture, there are many 
aspects of the biology of domestic Atlantic salmon which place them at a 
disadvantage to Pacific salmon in the competitive wild environment. 
Among these are the smaller swim-up size and very slow growth in the 
early fry stage, compared to Pacific salmon at spring ambient temper¬ 
atures, the low rate of dispersion of Atlantic salmon fry into rearing 
habitat compared to coho, and the markedly greater vulnerability of 
Atlantics to toxic marine algal blooms. 

Although domestic Atlantics used in marine net culture are highly 
protected by vaccination against environmental diseases, unvaccinated 
Atlantics are more susceptible to several endemic diseases compared to 
Pacific salmon. Unvaccinated Atlantics of all ages are therefore at a 
competitive disadvantage when exposed to freshwater systems in which 
Pacific salmon spawn. Wild Atlantic salmon do not compete well with 
introduced rainbow trout in European streams or with introduced coho 
and chinook in the Great Lakes. Experience in the salmon farming in¬ 
dustry has shown that juvenile domestic Atlantics have competed poorly 
in mixed culture trials with chinook and coho. 

Mr. Volpe’s material seems to reflect much more closely the Suzuki 
Foundation newspaper ads opposing salmon aquaculture than any in¬ 
dication of input or direction or peer review by senior faculty, or evidence 
of fundamental insight gained by contact with the basic sciences or with 
knowledgeable fisheries scientists. 

T.D.D. Groves 

Vice President, Sea Spring Salmon Farm Ltd. 

Cbemainus, B.C 
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Burgers, the United Way 

The sun shone, the burgers smoked and hundreds of hungry faculty, staff and students headed to the fountain 
Oct 20 for a barbecue to raise funds for this year's United Way campus campaign. All proceeds from the sale of 
burgers, hot dogs and drinks went to the campaign. Organizers hope to raise $100,000 campus-wide this year 
for the Greater Victoria United Way campaign. 


Education faculty bestows third 
annual distinguished alumni awards 


Members of UVic’s faculty of edu¬ 
cation gathered in the Lam 
Auditorium on Oct. 20 to honour 
donors and current student award 
recipients and present the third 
annual Distinguished Education 
Alumni Awards. 

“The faculty is pleased to recog¬ 
nize those high achievers who 
bring credit to the university, the 
faculty and themselves,” says dean 
of education Bruce Howe. “We’re 
continually in debt to the gener¬ 
ous people who support students 
to complete their study. As an indi¬ 
vidual who was the recipient of 
such an award, I know my career 
would have been markedly differ¬ 
ent had it not been for others’ 
generosity.” 

The ceremony honoured recipi¬ 
ents of 77 scholarships, two 
convocation awards and 52 bursa¬ 
ries. Presented with the 1998 
Distinguished Education Alumni 
Awards were Colleen Brownlee, 


Louise Burgart and Gary Walmsley. 

Colleen Brownlee earned her 
BEd and MEd from UVic. During 36 
years of educational leadership, 
she has taught in Vancouver, 
where she was president of the 
Vancouver and District High School 
Athletic Association, and in 
Calgary, where she served as 
teacher, counsellor, vice-principal 
and principal. She was superintend¬ 
ent of the Rocky View School 
Division — the sixth largest divi¬ 
sion in Alberta. She has received 
many awards and has continued as 
a volunteer coach and an adminis¬ 
trator in civic and sports groups. 

Louise Burgart received her 
UVic MEd in 1989. Since the begin¬ 
ning of her teaching career 30 
years ago, she has taught at small 
schools throughout the Fort St. 
James area and been a well-loved 
principal at both the elementary 
and secondary levels. She’s super¬ 
intendent of the Nachako Lakes 


District, a director of the Yinka 
Dene Language Institute, and past- 
president of the B.C. School 
Superintendents’ Association. 

Gary Walmsley graduated with 
a UVic MEd in 1977. He has taught 
in Victoria and Nelson and served 
as a vice-principal supervisor of 
instruction in the Greater Victoria 
School District. He was co¬ 
ordinator of the intermediate 
program team in developing the 
influential Sullivan Report for the 
Ministry of Education. At UVic, he 
has worked as co-ordinator of el¬ 
ementary school experiences and 
as a part-time lecturer and semi¬ 
nar leader in the professional year 
program. 


TREAT YOURSELF 
ROYALLY! 


The UVic Employee & Family 
Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available 
FREE OF CHARGE to UVic 
employees & eligible dependants. 

Counselling is completely 
CONFIDENTIAL and available at 
several OFF-CAMPUS locations 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

► All regular/continuing employees 
» All temporary/visiting/sessional 
employees appointed for a 
minimum of 3 months at 0.5 FTE 
or more (including grant & 
agency employees) 

* Dependant family members 
anywhere in Canada 

Call UVic's service provider 


INTERLOCK 

727-2861 

1 - 888 - 227-7897 


Looking for Consistent Returns? Consider... 




AGF American Tactical Asset Allocation 

Returns (Compounded to 09/30/1999) 




1 Year 

2 Years 

3 Years 


11.5% 

17.3% 

19.2% 


5 Years 
10 Ifears 


17.7% 

13.8% 



.then call Derek at 380-6666 to talk 


v 


Past performance is no guarantee of future performance. Please read the 
fund’s simplified prospectus carefully before investing. Mutual funds are 
not guaranteed and their values change frequently. The indicated rates of 
return are to September 30, 1999 and are the historical annual 
compounded total returns including changes in security value and 
reinvestment of all dividends and distributions and may or may not be 
repeated. Sales commissions, other account charges and income taxes 
that would have reduced returns have not been taken into account. This 
does not constitute an offer to sell nor a solicitation to buy any security. 


Derek W. Delves & 
Certified Financial Planner 
C.M. Oliver Financial Corporation 
#204 - 26 Bastion Square 
Victoria, B.C. V8W1H9 
Telephone: (250) 380-6666 
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Two professors earn nominations 
for Governor General's literary award 


Governor General’s Literary Award 
nominations have been earned by 
professor W.D. Valgardson, chair of 
the department of writing, and phi¬ 
losophy professor Dr. Jan Zwicky. 

Valgardson was nominated in 
the children’s literature category for 
The Divorced Kids Club and Other 
Stories (Groundwood Books/Doug¬ 
las & McIntyre), cited by the jury 
for its “economical, lyrical and hon¬ 
est” prose. The eight stories in the 
collection (for ages 10 to adult) deal 
vividly with ’90s teenagers coming 
to terms with changing circum¬ 
stances in their lives. 

“They’re stories about the little 
things that make life a little better 


or a little worse...the happiness and 
tragedy in peoples’ lives. Not huge 
events, just daily life,” says 
Valgardson. Inspiration came from 
“these kids that just started walking 
around in my head” or from stories 
read in any of the three newspapers 
he goes through each morning. 

It’s Valgardson’s first Governor 
General’s nomination after 12 books 
of fiction for adults and young peo¬ 
ple. 

Nominated in the poetry cat¬ 
egory, Zwicky’s Songs for 
Relinquishing the Earth (Brick 
Books) was cited for “a compelling 
and versatile intelligence, along 
with exquisitely modulated 


rhythms of feeling. Zwicky shows 
that poetry is the best manifesta¬ 
tion of philosophy.” 

Her collection was initially self- 
published in 1996, each copy 
hand-bound and distributed inde¬ 
pendently until demand outgrew 
her ability to keep up with orders. 
Zwicky desired to “connect the acts 
of publishing and publicity with the 
initial act of composition, to have a 
book whose public gestures were in 
keeping with the intimacy of the 
art.” 

Winners will be announced 
Nov. 16 with Governor General 
Adrienne Clarkson presenting the 
prizes at Rideau Hall/ 

• • 0 * I t 



New look in chemistry 

Lab instructor Norrie Buckler stands in one of two renovated second-year organic chemistry labs in the 
Elliott Building.The two labs, plus a lab prep room, have been given a complete facelift, including new 
fumehoods and counters, and a revamped ventilation system. The two-year renovation cost just over 
$1 million. 

The labs had not been remodelled since Elliott was opened in 1963. “In the last few years, wed started 
to get complaints that the labs were too old-fashioned,” says Buckler, who used the original labs for 26 
years, first as a student, and then as a lab instructor since 1967.“The main concerns were space and air 
quality, and we never seemed to have enough fumehoods,” she says. The ‘new’labs seat 20 students 
(compared to 16- 18 before) and are “absolutely fabulous,” she raves. “I’ve taught many labs, but this is 
the first time that students have actually come up and thanked me!” 


head for the nationals 

The Vlkes women’s field hockey team is headed to the national champ- 


i tbe teWi wort 

seam* Oct 22-24, 
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national 

UVic squad will also be a 
Three members of fifVikes 


versity of Waterloo, Nov. 4 - 7. The Vikes have won the title eight times 


SAVE TAXES 

AND MORE... 

(of crucial importance to those with assets over $200,000) 

Are you concerned that as much as 50% or more 
of your estate could go to fees and taxes? 

Eventually everyone dies. Fortunately, or unfortunately, we 
just don’t know when our time is up. If you have worked 
hard for the past 20-40 years to amass an investment 
portfolio, how do you feel about giving up half of your 
working years to Revenue Canada? 

DO WHAT THE RICH DO. LEARN HOW TO: 

♦ Tax-shelter your investments 

♦ Reduce your investment tax now 

♦ Preserve your hard-earned sweat equity 

♦ Avoid the high cost of probates 

♦ Simplify your estate transfer 

Cut your risk. Don’t let your heirs suffer financial misery 
in addition to grief. Learn how to stop this decimation 
NOW. Don’t wait until you lose your health - or even your 
life! 


Join us for this 


FREE 


LIVE & LEARN Education Series 


Wednesday. November 3 


MG Wealth Management Boardroom at 7 p.m. 

(Suite 100, McKenzie Professional Centre, corner of 
Shelbourne & McKenzie) 


Limited Seating: Please Call NOW 721-2896 


Hosted by: Daniel Lee, B.B.A., M.A. (Economics), Certified Financial Planner 
MG Wealth Management Counsel Inc. 


LOOKING FOR COMPUTER 
PROJECTION EQUIPMENT? 

YOU'VE COME TO THE 


DUNSMUIR ... cont’d from p. 1 


RIGHT PLACE... 


January, consultation with users 
will help define specific require¬ 
ments for the classroom. 

“The lodge is now at a stage 
where it requires an upgrade so 
that it can provide the equipment 
and facilities for today’s learners 
and serve the needs of new kinds 
of students,” says Falk. “The project 
is another step toward making this 
region a North American education 
and training destination. We’re 
looking forward to working with 
the local community, not only to 
make that happen but to ensure 
we’re meeting local needs, too.” 
North Saanich council issued a de¬ 
velopment permit for the project in 
August. Construction is expected to 
be complete by September 2000. 

The current project replaces a 
more extensive proposal presented 
to council in the fall of 1998. That 
proposal would have added 60 bed¬ 
rooms, two classrooms and a large 
meeting area to the lodge. 

The initial proposal provoked a 
reaction from hotel and motel op¬ 


erators and restaurant owners 
who saw an expanded Dunsmuir 
as potential competition. While 
university representatives ex¬ 
pressed their belief that Dunsmuir 
has and will continue to operate 
in a very different market than 
local businesses, the university 
did respond in June by scaling 
back the proposal and eliminating 
the additional bedrooms. Possible 
expansion of accommodation has 
been left to the future when new 
educational programs and any 


effect parental behaviour has on a 
child’s health condition 
(i.e. asthmatic children with par¬ 
ents who smoke). 

Even if Storch’s team’s submis¬ 
sion is not among those selected to 
form a new institute, she feels the 
months of hard work and multiple 
flights to Ottawa for meetings and 


resulting demand for additional 
accommodation are well- 
established. 

In addition to courses, work¬ 
shops and institutes, executive 
training, international conferences, 
retreats and orientation programs, 
Dunsmuir also hosts the popular 
“UVic on the Peninsula” commu¬ 
nity education programs. It 
purchases goods and services from 
more than 80 Peninsula businesses 
and provides jobs for approxi¬ 
mately 70 employees. 


presentations have been worthwhile. 
“UVic researchers were really trying 
to influence health care in Canada,” 
she says, admitting that while the 
proposal is “risky” it was a neces¬ 
sary approach to prevent future 
health research from being less 
interdisciplinary and merely “busi¬ 
ness as usual.” 


HEALTH RESEARCH ... cont’d from p. 1 
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sharp's audio-visual ltd. 

y^\ #12 -1950 Government Street 

( J Victoria, B.C. V8T 4N8 

Telephone: (250) 385-3458 
Fax: (250) 381-2626 
Web: www.sharpsav.com 
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Blue and Gold 

18 UVic students successfully blend academic excellence 

with community involvement 


Two students who continue to com¬ 
bine successful studies with 
volunteer activities have been ad¬ 
mitted to the highest levels of UVic’s 
Blue and Gold Circle, a university 
awards program recognizing stu¬ 
dents’ contributions both on and off 
the campus. 

Sherry MacLeod earned a gold 
pin and $600 for a third consecu¬ 
tive year of recognition and Kim 
Hawkins earned a silver pin and 
$400 for her second nomination. In 
addition, 16 students received a 
bronze pin, a certificate and a $200 
award for making their first 
appearance in the Blue and Gold 
Circle. 

This year’s 18 winners are: 

GOLD AWARD: Sherry MacLeod 
— MacLeod is now in her third year 
of law studies after earning her BSN 
degree, with distinction, in 1997. She 
balances her duties as a student, wife 
and mother while continuing her 
outstanding record of community 
service, which includes: serving on 
the UVic senate, involvement with 
the Vancouver Island Public Research 
Group, the student parents club, the 
UVic planning and priorities commit¬ 
tee, the National Association of 
Women in the Law, the Victoria Anti- 
War Coalition, and Together Against 
Poverty Society (TAPS). 

SILVER AWARD: Kim Hawkins - 

Hawkins graduated in June 1999 
with a double major in biochemistry 
and environmental studies, but con¬ 
tinued to be involved with the new 
student orientation program and the 
peer helping program through coun¬ 
selling services. Hawkins was also 
president of the 1999 graduating 
class committee, which coordinated 
celebrations for graduates. 

BRONZE AWARDS: 

Lindsay Brooke — Brooke, a 
fourth-year bachelor of science in 
kinesiology student, is the captain of 
the Vikes basketball team and was 
named tournament MVP when the 
Vikes won the 1998 CIAU national 
championships. She has volunteered 
many hours in the Saanich Police 
Player Card Program by going out to 
local schools to talk to young people 
with emphasis on the abuse of 
drugs and alcohol. 

Tessa Campbell— A master’s stu¬ 
dent in biology, Campbell’s latest 
research paper on bird ecology was 
part of a broadcast through the PBS 
network on 45 American radio sta¬ 
tions in June 1999- A former 
member of the Vikes field hockey 
team and a certified provincial and 
national level hockey coach, she 
gives generously of her time as a 


coach at UVic and in the commu¬ 
nity. Campbell is presently running 
a field hockey clinic for Grades 5 to 
7 at Gordon Head Elementary 
School. 

Bradley Chewpoy- Currently 
completing a pre-med degree in hon¬ 
ours biology, Chewpoy is also co¬ 
founder and vice-president of the 
UVic men’s baseball club. Off-campus, 
he volunteers at the Queen Alexandra 
Centre for Children’s Health, the Victo¬ 
ria Hospice Palliative Care Society and 
the B.G Lions Society for Children 
with Special Needs, assisting in their 
24-hour relay. 

Debbie Cybulski- Cybulski, a 
fourth-year social work student, is 
also a wife, mother of two active 
children and community volunteer. 
Through the Learning Disabilities 
Association, Cybulski has developed 
and delivers parent advocacy 
courses, assisted in the development 
of a training manual for support 
workers, raised awareness of the 
negative impact of funding cuts to 
special education and co-ordinated a 
special education brief which will 
be submitted to the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation on behalf of the association. 

Leah Diana— A nursing student 
in UVic’s school of nursing at Van¬ 


couver’s Langara College campus, 
Diana volunteers with the Philip¬ 
pine Women’s Centre, directing her 
efforts to improving the experience 
of nurses and other women who 
are ‘imported’ to Canada for domes¬ 
tic labour and often deprived of 
basic human rights. Diana has been 
involved in grassroots political 
work and community projects to 
address the needs of marginalized 
women. 

Joanna Holdsworth — A fourth- 
year bachelor of commerce student, 
Holdsworth is a member of the 
Vikes basketball team whose out¬ 
standing academic record placed her 
on the CIAU Academic All-Canadian 
Team this year. She volunteers as 
part of the Saanich Police Player 
Card Program, helping at various 
schools with drug and alcohol pre¬ 
vention, and works as a group 
recreation leader at an international 
student program hosted by St. 
Margaret’s School. 

Megan Howell-Jones — A fourth- 
year electrical engineering student, 
Howell-Jones was instrumental in 
developing the GO WEST program 
through the Engineering Students 
Society (ESS). GO WEST promotes 
engineering to high school students, 
specifically female students. Megan 


is also president of the ESS and was 
an enthusiastic supporter of their 
24-hour Bug Push which raised 
$2,600 earlier this month for the 
United Way. 

Kathryn Kimberley - Kimberley 
is enrolled in the master of public 
administration program, is a mem¬ 
ber of senate and various senate 
committees, and is vice-president of 
the Graduate Students Society. She is 
one of six national winners of the 
CIBC Youthvision Graduate Research 
Awards, worth $30,000 over two 
years. 

Anna Hunter - A third-year 
student in the joint law and MPA 
program, Hunter volunteers her 
time in the First Nations commu¬ 
nity, developing models of self- 
government that reflect a combined 
western-indigenous perspective. An 
executive member of UVic’s Native 
Student Union, Hunter is active in 
organizing her fellow aboriginal 
students and promoting native is¬ 
sues on campus. 

Stephen MacDonald — A fourth- 
year bachelor of commerce student, 
MacDonald is a member of the Vikes 
men’s basketball team who also 
played on the championship win¬ 
ning Team B.C. at the Canada 


Summer Games. He volunteers as a 
basketball coach and participates in 
clinics for younger players through¬ 
out the Victoria area and at the 
Boys and Girls Club in Victoria. 

Narda Nelson - Currently en¬ 
rolled in the honours program in 
women’s studies, Nelson volunteers 
in such groups as the Victoria Status 
of Women Action Group Agency, the 
Women’s Studies Outreach Commit¬ 
tee, the APEC Research Campaign, 
and the Making History, Making 
Race conference, but her primary 
focus is her work with the Global 
Alliance Against Traffic in Women 
Collective. 

Elle Parks — A fourth-year social 
work student, Parks volunteers at 
the UVic Women’s Centre, sat on the 
Community Coalition Against Rac¬ 
ism and formed the University 
Coalition Against Racism. She has re¬ 
cently been selected as the student 
representative on the B.C. Associa¬ 
tion of Social Worker’s Executive 
Council. 

John Plasterer — A fourth-year 
computer engineering student with 
a perfect grade point average, Plas¬ 
terer is active in the Engineering 
Students Society and chairs the or¬ 
ganizing committee for the Western 
Engineering Conference and Compe¬ 
tition 2000, a conference to promote 
the ties between engineering stu¬ 
dents and engineers in industry. 

Neelam Sandhu ~ A second-year 
pre-med student, Sandhu is a mem¬ 
ber of St. John Ambulance and was 
one of 11 Victoria people assisting in 
the Kamloops fire disaster last year. 
She volunteers at UVic’s athletic 
therapy clinic, Victoria General Hos¬ 
pital, the Upper Room and the 
Salvation Army’s Beacon Bus. 

Jennifer Spencer — Spencer com¬ 
bines part-time graduate studies in 
women’s studies and contemporary 
social and political thought with 
second-year law courses. She volun¬ 
teers at the UVic Legal Information 
Clinic, organized two panels for 
the National Association for Women 
and the Law, and assisted at the 
Garry Oak Meadow Community 
Festival. 

MaiYasue— A fourth-year biology 
student, Yasue helped environmen¬ 
tal law students organize a 
conference on multinationals and 
the environment, is a regular con¬ 
tributor to the CRD Environmental 
Education Speakers Bureau, assists 
the CRD Waterwise Gardening fo¬ 
rum and volunteers for the B.C. 
Wildlife Rescue Association. 



Award-winners present at the recent Blue and Cold awards reception, l-r: back row — Kathryn Kimberley, 
Stephen MacDonald, John Plasterer, Megan Howell-Jones, Bradley Chewpoy; middle row — Lindsay Brooke, 
Tessa Campbell, Sherry MacLeod, Anna Hunter, Neelam Sandhu; front row: Leah Diana, Narda Nelson and 
Debbie Cybulski. 
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viewpoint 


Many of us enjoy 
Halloween, some don't 
care, and a few want it 
banned. Just what is 
this strange fall ritual 
all about? The answers 
may surprise you. 


BY LILY DYSON 


H alloween creeps in quietly. There is no 
formal announcement of its advent, only 
the appearance of pumpkins in boxes out¬ 
side markets, skeletons in school hallways, 
candies in the grocery stores, and horror mov¬ 
ies on TV. 

Several weeks ago, a Lower Mainland 
mother asked her local school board to ban 
Halloween celebrations because they are too 
frightening for children. On the other hand, 
when asked how her children felt about Hal¬ 
loween, one Grade 1 teacher gushed, “Oh yes, 
second only to Christmas!” Meanwhile, one 
Grade 7 student wrote,” I don’t even know 
where Halloween got started.” 

Such is the paradox of Halloween. Although 
it is one of the major festivals in North 
America, it elicits mixed feelings among people 
— many like it, some don’t care, and others 
wish it would go away But what is Halloween 
and how did it originate? What meaning does it 
have for the public? Should it be banned? 

IN TRADITIONAL BRITAIN and Ireland, Hallow¬ 
een is All Hallows’ Eve, the night before All 
Saints’ Day. Hallow refers to the holy .status of 
the saints. This festival was first proclaimed by 
Pope Boniface IV in the seventh century. But it 
was Pope Gregory III in the next century who 
associated it with November 1, a day which had 
been linked with supernatural powers of the 
dead for centuries. 

The day was also recognized throughout 
Europe as a time of seasonal transition. Re¬ 
garded as the start of winter in pagan Ireland, 
All Saints’ Day was called Samhain (pro¬ 
nounced “sah-win”). The Celtic year began on 
Samhain Eve, October 31, when the frontier be¬ 
tween the world and the supernatural realm 
cracked open. The ghosts, sorcerers, witches, 
and beasts that now roam the streets on Hal¬ 
loween are replicas of those supernatural 
invaders. 

On Halloween night in ancient Ireland, all 
the fires were lit. The tradition, believed to 
ward off evil spirits, is retained in North 
America with bonfires and front porch jack-o’ 
lanterns. In the Middle ages, on All Saints’ Day, 
which was intended by the church to root out 
the paganism associated with Samhain festival, 
beggars went begging for “sweet soul cakes” in 
exchange for saying prayers for the dead. They 
chanted, “Soul, soul, for a souling cake, I pray, 
good missus, a souling cake. Apple or pear or 
plum or cherry, anything good to make us 
merry” This is thought to be the forerunner of 
“trick or treating.” 

Through Irish and Scottish immigration in the 
19th century, Halloween arrived in North America, 
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and by 1880 it was established. Halloween soon 
became what Modigliani in 1985 called a “rite of 
inversion” for pre-adolescent and adolescent 
boys whose festive transgressions of rules were 
tolerated on the Halloween night. It was a time 
of festive partying for adults, and an annual rite 
of passage for small children who ventured out 
onto streets filled with other unknown creatures 
to collect goodies. 

From the 1970s onward, however, rumours 
of razor blades in apples and contaminated 
candies circulated widely. Prompted by fear of 
vandalism and concern over the growing com¬ 
mercialism of Halloween, the mayor of Hanna, 
Alberta, in 1980 called for a ban of trick-or- 
treating. Similarly, many U.S. towns banned the 
practice, while others imposed curfews. The 
Halloween festival, nevertheless, has persevered. 

HOW IS HALLOWEEN viewed in 1999? Children, 
university students, and the police shared 
their perspectives with me. Not surprisingly, 
Grade 1 kids singled out themes centering on 


the celebration of autumn and “spooky stuff,” 
getting dressed up, and a chance to get candy 
and “scare off ghosts.” 

Grade 7 children added such themes as: 
carving of jack-o’-lanterns, wearing costumes, 
partying, fireworks, trick-or-treating, being 
with the family and friends, “having a good 
time,” “late nights,” and “dark skies with bright 
moons.” These children especially captured the 
essence of modern-day Halloween, which al¬ 
lows cathartic release under societal sanction. 
For them, Halloween is a night when “you 
dress up as people you aren’t,” and “you’re al¬ 
lowed to be a little crazy.” These children also 
observed that Halloween is the time when 
“many kids and teens play pranks ” 

Do people like Halloween? Almost all the 
children and university students said yes. 
However, a few children admitted they were 
“sort of afraid” of it. Younger children were 
scared of costumes, the unknown, and fire¬ 
works while older ones were concerned about 
mischief, poisoned candy, and groups of 


teenagers hanging out on the streets. 

Despite these fears, all of the children were 
getting ready to join in this year’s festivities. 
Younger children planned to dress up as char¬ 
acters from Star Wars ; the others will pretend 
to be a princess, black jaguar, queen, or 
Dracula. Trick-or-treating with friends, 
partying, and watching fireworks were 
planned by Grade 7 students. Several older 
children declared that they are “going to do 
the usual.” For one child that’s defined as 
“dress up in something original and eat candy 
till my tongue is at least 10 different colours.” 

Only the university students attached tradi¬ 
tions, religious overtones, and harvest festivities 
to Halloween. They regard the occasion as 
mainly for children to have fun and to gather 
candies. Some view it as a time for adults to 
“costume our personality or alter ego” and “to 
build community spirit and sharing.” Although a 
few university students were concerned about 
the growing commercialism of Halloween, most 
of them were planning similar activities as the 
children — dressing up and partying. 

Does traditional Halloween misbehaviour 
continue to be true? Yes, said two police con¬ 
stables. It’s the second biggest night of the 
year in terms of misbehaviour, which mostly 
involves drinking, vandalism, fist fights, egg¬ 
throwing on cars, pumpkin-smashing, and 
firecrackers and fireworks aimed at individu¬ 
als. Fortunately, say the police, such incidents 
have not increased over the years. 

SO, WHILE THE CEREMONIAL origins of Hallow¬ 
een have been lost, the spirit and tradition of 
celebration live on. Halloween is still enjoyed 
and anticipated by children. It sanctions a time 
for children and adults to indulge in their fan¬ 
tasies and to step outside their regular selves to 
try out other roles and to release tension from 
the daily hassles of life. To ban Halloween 
would deprive children and adults of an oppor¬ 
tunity for fun, expectations and imagination. 

As an enduring tradition, Halloween en¬ 
lightens the life of children in general and 
can strengthen families and communities. Fun 
and sharing are key themes to this festival. To 
make Halloween night more enjoyable, parents 
need to provide guidance about safety, closely 
supervise young children during trick-or-treat¬ 
ing, and talk to their kids to allay any fears. 

Now let’s get out the candy, light up that 
pumpkin, and get ready for those trick-or- 
treaters. Have a great Halloween! 

Dr Lily Dyson is a faculty member in UVic’s 
department of educational psychology and 
leadership studies. 


Views expressed on this page are the author’s and do not necessarily reflect those of The Ring ox 
the University of Victoria. The Ring welcomes your views on the above article, or any other issue 
of interest to the UVic community. Submissions for Viewpoint or Letters to the Editor can be sent to 
the editor, UVic communications services, Sedgewick C149, fax 721-8955, or e-mail: vshore@uvic.ca. 
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Dr. Bonnie Leadbeater (psychology) has won this year’s distinguished 
alumni award from the teacher’s college of Columbia University where 
she completed her PhD and conducted post-doctoral work. Leadbeater is 
chair of UVic’s youth and society research unit and specializes in re¬ 
search involving the risk factors for adolescent problem behaviour, 
teenage pregnancy and adolescent depression. Her new book, Growing Up 
Fast: Transitions to Early Adulthood of Inner City Adolescent Mothers, 
will be published next year. 

Dr. Wolff-Michael Roth (curriculum and instruction) will receive the out¬ 
standing science educator award of the Association for the Education of 
Teachers in Science. The award is given to increase awareness of individual 
contributions and to encourage continued leadership of individuals in their 
first 10 years as science teacher educators. It consists of a plaque, $1,000, 
and a tribute in the awards issue of the Journal of Science Teacher Educa¬ 
tion. Recipients are chosen based on their competency in teaching, 
development of science teacher education programs, research activities, sci¬ 
ence curricula development, leadership in science education, and leadership 
outside of science education. Roth will pick up the award at the organiza¬ 
tion’s annual meeting in Akron, Ohio, in January. 

Dr. Jan Storch, director of UVic’s school of nursing, has been named presi¬ 
dent of the National CounciLon Ethics in Human Research for a two-year 
term. She has served on the council, which advances the promotion and 
protection of the well-being of human participants in research, for six 
years. Council jurisdiction extends over all of the country’s major 
research bodies - the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council, 
the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council, the Medical 
Research Council, and the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons. The 
organization also fosters high ethical standards for the conduct of 
research involving humans. 

From overseas comes word that UVic writing alumnus Steve Lundin (BFA 
’88) has signed a multi-book deal with publishing house Bantam U.K. The 
nine-year, nine-book contract is worth $1.6 million. The contract followed 
positive reviews of his fantasy novel Gardens of the Moon (written un¬ 
der the pen-name Steven Erikson), recently released in the U.K. He’s been 
living in Britain for the past three-and-a-half years and has published 
four novels and short story collections. He began the first part of his 
novel This River Awakens during fiction workshops at UVic. 
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LANDMARK SMITHSONIAN EXHIBIT 

Graduate student co-organizes 
300-piece Ainu exhibition 


BY MIKE MCNENEY 

The Ainu people of Japan, victims of 
centuries of social discrimination, lost 
territory and political and economic 
subjugation, are relatively unknown 
beyond their homeland where some 
would prefer to think of them as a 
people of the past. 

But they’ve survived and now a 
landmark exhibition — co-curated by 
a University of Victoria history in art 
doctoral student — is underway at 
the Smithsonian’s Museum of Natural 
History in Washington, D.G, featuring 
the spiritual beauty and living tradi¬ 
tions of these indigenous people of 
northern Japan. 

Chisato Dubreuil is the person 
credited with bringing to life the 
Smithsonian’s Ainu: Spirit of a 
Northern People. 

Born to a mother of Ainu 
descent, Dubreuil was hired by the 
Smithsonian just after completing her 
master’s degree in native art history 
at the University of Washington in 
1995. (She began directed studies to¬ 
ward a UVic PhD in First Nations art 
of the northwest coast last year with 
Dr. Victoria Wyatt.) 

Chisato and her husband David 
Dubreuil (an American Mohawk/ 
Huron Indian who left his career to 
serve as the exhibition’s project man¬ 
ager) became involved in almost 
every aspect of staging the exhibition, 
the largest and most complex repre¬ 
sentation of Ainu life ever assembled. 

“The theme of this exhibition is a 
celebration of (Ainu) spirituality, 
culture, history and art...we are still 
here and our culture is vibrant,” says 
Chisato. 

The Ainu are believed to come 
from the Jomon culture, a Neolithic 
people who occupied much of the 
Japanese archipelago between 20,000 
and 2,000 years ago - before ances¬ 
tors of today’s Japanese population 
migrated from mainland Asia and 
drove the Ainu north to Hokkaido 
and the remote Kurile and southern 
Sakhalin islands. In the latter part of 
the last century, Japan’s Meiji Restora¬ 


tion forged into Hokkaido and the 
Ainu’s adherence to traditional ways 
was seen as an obstacle to progress. 
An Ainu “protection act” was passed 
in 1899, but its actual intent was to 
terminate Ainu culture and force as¬ 
similation into Japanese society. 

It was not until 1997 that the 
Japanese government, through legisla¬ 
tion, for the first time provided 
positive support for the culture and 
language of the 25,000 to 50,000 who 



Chisato Dubreuil with a pendant 
designed by the late Ainu artist and 
activist Bikky Sunazawa. 


call themselves Ainu at the risk of 
discrimination and social stigma. 

“That was a big icebreaker. Dis¬ 
crimination is a very serious problem 
in Japan,” says Chisato. “For instance, I 
have wavy hair and the majority of 
Japanese have very straight hair. So 
my school teacher thought I was 
perming my hair. When I told him 
this was natural he didn’t believe me 
and I was punished.” 

The Dubreuils poured their lives 
into the Ainu exhibit. They helped 
with everything from fundraising 
(close to $2.5 million U.S.) to book 
publishing (an impressive history of 
Ainu culture and art was issued by 
University of Washington Press last 
month to complement the exhibi¬ 
tion). They worked alongside 
William Fitzhugh, director of the 
Smithsonian’s Arctic Studies Centre, to 
inspect various museum collections of 
Ainu artifacts that had mostly been 


locked-away in cabinets and not 
afforded any sort of conservation 
treatment. 

The show covers 5,000 square feet 
and includes over 300 pieces repre¬ 
senting the anthropology, geography, 
history, spirituality, art and commu¬ 
nity of the Ainu. 

Japanese Prime Minister Keizo 
Obuchi saw the exhibition just after 
it opened this spring, making him the 
first Japanese head of state to visit an 
Ainu exhibition. It has also attracted 
widespread media attention — from a 
67-page spread in a leading Japanese 
art magazine to coverage in major 
U.$. and Japanese publications. 

At Chisato’s insistence, the exhibi¬ 
tion contains a section devoted to 
contemporary Ainu art. It includes 
the work of the late artist and politi¬ 
cal activist Bikky Sunazawa who 
drew inspiration from the work and 
popularity of Northwest Coast native 
art, particularly that of the late 
Haida artist Bill Reid. Sunazawa is 
credited with lifting Ainu art from 
tourist-based commerciality to the 
realm of fine art. 

“Without her demanding a con¬ 
temporary section, there would not 
have been one. She said, ‘If I am go¬ 
ing to be a part of this then you must 
know that we are alive,’” says David. 
“She doesn’t look like it, but she’s 
very tough.” 

Including contemporary art with 
other elements of the exhibition has 
drawn the fury of some Japanese 
scholars who, Chisato suspects, 
would prefer to consider the Ainu a 
“dying race.” 

“That’s why I wanted to get in¬ 
volved in this exhibition — to include 
living people’s voices and living art¬ 
ists. It’s very important at this point 
in time, especially for young people.” 

Ainu: Spirit of a Northern People 
continues at the Smithsonian until 
fan. 2. A major Canadian museum 
has expressed serious interest in 
bringing the Ainu exhibition to this 
country in the summer of 2001. 


ENERGY LAB ... cont f dfrom p. 1 


Whale made breakthroughs in the 
field of microscale heat transfer 
measurement that have renewed 
interest in the area after a 25-year 
dormant period. 

His will be the first lab of its kind 
in Canada (the only other significant 
facilities are at Berkeley, Stanford 


and UCLA) and it’s expected to at¬ 
tract and help train top researchers 
in thermal sciences. It will also gen¬ 
erate interdisciplinary research in 
heat transfer, electronics, and materi¬ 
als science with the faculty’s crystal 
growth laboratory, the Institute of 
Integrated Energy Systems (IESVic) 


and the Centre for Advanced Materials 
and Related Technology (CAMTEC). 

Whale joined the engineering fac¬ 
ulty last year after earning a Merrill 
Lynch Innovation Prize for the poten¬ 
tial commercial applications of his 
doctoral thesis on microscale radia¬ 
tion effects. 
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Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 





Age 

55 

60 65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

♦Minimum Payout 

$119 

$139 $167 

$198 

$308 

$327 

$365 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$182,637 

$151,411 $126,547 

$110,402 

$102,873 

$94,640 

$84,834 

Accelerated Payout: Income over 5 years $964 

Total 5 year payout 

$57,840 


Income over 10 years $550 

Total 10 year payout 

$66,000 


Income over 15 years $406 

Total 15 year payout 

$73,080 


♦Based on best current guaranteed rate of 6.00%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of 

investments are available. 







Life Annuities: 







Male- A 9 e 

55 

60 65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

... payments cease at death 

$307 

$340 $386 

$433 

$460 

$516 

$618 

... 10 years guaranteed 

Female 

$302 

$330 $365 

$394 

$408 

$439 

$477 

... payments cease at death 

$288 

$312 $347 

$383 

$405 

$445 

$534 

... 10 years guaranteed 

$285 

$307 $337 

$363 

$377 

$407 

$455 

Joint Life: lOyrsg’teed 

$266 

$283 $307 

$331 

$344 

$374 

$428 

Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor 

benefits available. 


Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 



Life Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request. 

If you would like a personalized illustration or a copy of “Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities” please telephone or write: 

402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W1G2 phone: (250) 385-3636 fax: (250) 385-6361 e-mall: tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca 

SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD... building better retirement incomes since 1974 
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Knowledge Network visits UVic 

School of child and youth care director Dr. SybilleArtz gets ready for her close-up as a crew from the 
Knowledge Network prepares to shoot a segment for their upcoming series "Planet Education”Producer 
Ron Lazluck (seated) and cameraman John Dowell spent more than two days conducting interviews and 
shooting UVic-related stories for inclusion in six one-hour episodes to be aired on the Knowledge Network 
early in the new year. The series highlights research, teaching and student life at B.C.’s universities. 


Biologist shares images of 
Yellowstone to Yukon trek 


It took two years, several encoun¬ 
ters with black bears and a few 
swims in glacial rivers, but park 
warden and biologist Karsten 
Heuer completed his trek along the 
mountains from Yellowstone to the 
Yukon this fall. 

Heuer will share thoughts and 


classified 
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images from his journey at a slide 
show on Nov. 3 at 12:30 p.m. in the 
1996 Classroom Building, room 
C116. 

His 3,400-kilometre hike crossed 
only 10 paved roads, 55 fences and 
five railways. In the northern half 
of his journey, he and companion 
Leanne Allison travelled for up to 
36 consecutive days without seeing 
one other person. Heuer tried to 
avoid human contact as much as 
possible but that became impossi¬ 
ble in extensively developed areas 
like Bozeman, Montana, the 
Crowsnest Pass, and the Bow Val¬ 
ley and Banff area. 

Heuer’s route followed some of 
the most likely wildlife movement 
paths between protected areas in 


the Rockies to give him a sense of 
the barriers that wildlife might 
encounter. Along with a network 
of over 200 wildlife scientists, con¬ 
servation groups and economists, 
Heuer is supporting a land use 
plan that will help protect key 
wildlife corridors. Dubbed the 
Yellowstone to Yukon Conservation 
Initiative (Y2Y), the network hopes 
to bring local wildlife experts in 
the communities in the region to¬ 
gether to map core wildlife habitat 
and connections in the next two 
years. 

Heuer’s appearance is being 
hosted by UVic’s eco-research chair 
in environmental law and policy 
and the Victoria Chapter of the 
Society for Conservation Biology. 
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Books 9 records up for grabs 

Bag a bargain in paper and vinyl and help the United Way at the same 
time at this year’s “Book-for-a-Buck/Tune-for-a-Loon” sale at the 
McPherson library on Nov. 2 and 3 from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. This popular 
event, featuring mysteries, children’s literature, classics, romance novels 
and non-fiction titles has been expanded to two days this year. Vinyl 
discs run the gamut from the Moody Blues to Mozart. Everything on the 
shelves costs a loonie and all proceeds go to the campus United Way 
campaign. 

Vikes teams hit the top 10 

Several Vikes teams made it to the CIAU’s top 10 lists this past week. The 
Vikes cross country women’s team is ranked number one in the country, 
ahead of Guelph and Western Ontario, based on the team’s showings at 
recent competitions. The men’s cross-country team is ranked fifth 
nationally behind Sherbrooke, Guelph, and Calgary and Windsor, which 
are tied for third place. The Vikes men’s soccer team is sitting in second 
place in the CIAU national team standings, just behind Western Ontario 
while both the men’s and women’s swim teams are ranked number four 
nationally behind UBC, Calgary and Toronto. 

These are no ordinary bones ... 

Secreted away in a Seattle museum is the skeleton of a 9,000-year-old 
man. The headlines proclaim Kennewick Man looks Caucasian, and 
scientists say he may help rewrite the prehistory of the Americas. But 
aboriginal people say it’s grave-robbing, plain and simple, and they don’t 
need scientists to tell them who their ancestors are. CBC Radio reporter 
Michael Tymchuk has just completed a radio documentary about 
Kennewick Man, and one of the experts featured in the report is Prof. 
Quentin Mackie from UVic’s department of anthropology. The full hour- 
long documentary is called “Bones of Contention,” and it will be 
featured on the CBC Radio program “Ideas” on Tuesday, Nov. 2, 9:05 p.m. 
on CBC Radio One (90.5 FM in the Victoria/Duncan area, and 99-5 in the 
Metchosin/Sooke area. A shorter version will be featured on the CBC 
Radio science show “Quirks and Quarks” this Saturday (Oct. 30) at noon. 

Parks driven by business ethics? 

Parks Canada has been forced to ignore its own legislation that places 
ecological integrity above all else in an attempt to generate revenue, 
says UVic geography professor Dr. Philip Dearden. “When they were 
created, national parks were supposed to be natural jewels to be set 
aside for future generations. They weren’t supposed to be money-makers. 
But that attitude has been changing. Park visitors are now referred to as 
park clients. A walk in the wilderness is now referred to as a back- 
country product. The language illustrates the fact that Parks Canada is 
being driven by business ethics,” says Dearden. He’s in agreement with a 
report expected soon on the state of Canada’s national parks that 
describes the system as being in crisis and in need of increased funding. 
Dearden’s research includes the study of parks policy. 

Why we give 

Nov. 15 has been designated national “Philanthropy Day” to recognize 
individuals, businesses and foundations that contribute time and money 
to education and health institutions, social service agencies and arts, 
cultural, environmental and religious organizations. UVic is co-hosting 
(with the National Society of Fund-raising Executives) a half-day 
conference for donors, fund-raising representatives, volunteers and 
board members. Guest speakers include Alex Campbell, Jr., of Thrifty 
Foods, Donna Thomas, chair of the successful UVic Capital Campaign, 
Peter Baillie, publisher of the Times Colonist ; and Donna Serviss, 
manager of community investment for Telus. The speakers will address 
the topic of “Why We Give.” Seating is limited; call 721-7624 to reserve. 


Simply Canadian 
ESI. Tutoring 

Become Successful in 

• Daily Discussions • Seminars 

• Your Presentations • Social Events 

•Term/Thesis Papers 

“Professional English Language Coach” 

Pat Burns ...595-8689 

Email-burns-esl@home.com 

http: / / members.home.net/burns-esl / 


RMS 



Individual 
Dental Plans 

for All Ages 

Ph: 475-0072 

RMS Retirement Management Services Ltd. 
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Pop into Pepper's for 


FOODS 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 

Locally Owned and Operated 


Wide selection of farm fresh produce 
Meats: custom cut for your special 
occasion 

Supper in an instant from our extensive 
Deli selections 

All your grocery requirements 
Friendly helpful staff to assist 


STORE HOURS 

Mon-Fri 8am-9pm 
Saturday 8am-7:30pm 
Sunday 9am-7:30pm 

Interac 



CADBORO BAY 

Pharmacy 
477-2131 

• Prescriptions 

(we accept student extended Medical Card) 

• Drugs and Sundries 

• Cards and Gifts 

• Telephone Cards 

• Films and Photo service 

• Photocopying/Fax Service 

• Full Service Post Office 

Open Mon-Sat 9-6 pm; Sun 12-5 pm 
3825 Cadboro Bay Road 



CADBORO BAY 
VETERINARY CLINIC 

Dr. Patrick Benloulou 

DM. M.R.C.V.S.(UK) B.V.Sc.(SA) 





Ph: (250) 477-9061 Fx: (250) 477-9067 
2561 Sinclair Rd, Cadboro Bay, BC V8N1B7 


BRISTOL 

TOWN 
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Student Discount 

Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 
2592 Sinclair Road 

477-3098 


Get off campus 

& come on down 



>95 


Sunday Buffet Brunch .. $8 

11 AM - 2 PM 

Best Sunday Brunch (in Cadboro Bay) 

Cadboro Bay's Neighbourhood Pub 
Reservations phone 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 
Fax 477-2678for daily specials 


Cold Beer Off Sales until 8 pm everyday 


ricbtil of FREE Parking Owner Operated Businesses 1 Helpful Personal Service || Relaxed Community Atmosphere 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


At the 
Galleries 

Gordon Head Lands Display. Ends 
Oct. 29- McPherson Library Gallery. 
(Maltwood). 721-6562. 

Les Citts d’artistes d Paris 
Oct. 30 - Nov. 29. McPherson 
Library Gallery (French Lang/Lit). 
721-7363. 

Phoenix Theatres 

Les Canadiens. Runs until Oct. 30. 
Tickets. 721-8003. 

Friday, October 29 

lectures 

230 pin. Colloquium: Teaching 
Programming to First-Year Compu¬ 
ter Science Students. Judith Bishop, 
Univ. of Pretoria. Elliott Bldg., room 
160. (Computer Science). 721-7209. 
230 p.m. - 4-00 p.m. Banning Land 
Mines: Canada and the New Human 
Security Agenda. Robert Lawson, 
Dept, of Foreign Affairs and Interna¬ 
tional Trade. Classroom Bldg., room 
C116. (Political Science). 721-7486. 

music 

1230 pin. Fridaymusic. Various 
instruments. MacLaurin Bldg., Philip 
T. Young Recital Hall. (Admission by 
donation). 721-7903. 

800 pin. University of Victoria 
Orchestra. University Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. Tickets $8 - 12. 
721-7903. 



seminars 

130 pin. Ethical Consistency in 
Resource Allocation in Health Care. 
Kim Tomasson, UVic. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 120. 
(Health Information Science). 
721-8575. 

230 pin. Aesthetics, Environment, 
and Wandering Dr. Thomas Heyd, 
UVic. Clearihue Bldg., room B315. 
(Philosophy). 721-7512. 

3.00 pin. - 430 pin. Measures of 
Human Capital and Non-Linearities 
and Economic Growth Thomas 
Stengos, Univ of Guelph. Business 
and Economics Bldg., room 363 . 
(Economics). 721-8532. 

330 pin. The Ecological Consequences 
of Declining Biodiversity. Dr. Shahid 
Naeem, Univ of Washington. 
Cunningham Bldg., room 146. 
(Biology). 721-7094. 

other 

7:15 pin. Achieving Wellness for 
Visible Minorities. Dr. Suman 
Fernando, Univ of Kent, England. 
Begbie Bldg., room 159. Tickets $10. 
(Centre on Aging). 721-6369. 

Saturday, October 30 

athletics 

900 a.m. - 500 pin. Vikes Women 
and Men's Rowing: Head of the Gorge. 
Gorge Waterway. (Athletics). 

721-8406. 

1200 pin. Vikes Soccer. Women vs. 
Saskatchewan. Centennial Stadium. 
(Athletics). 721-8406. 

200 pin. Vikes Soccer. Men vs 


Saskatchewan. Centennial Stadium. 
(Athletics). 721-8406. 

230 pin. Vikes Rugby. Men vs Port 
Alberni. Wallace Field. (Athletics). 
721-8406. 

music 

800 pin. Music of Brahms and 
Schubert & University of Victoria 
Chamber Singers. University Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. (Admission by 
donation). 721-7903- 

Sunday, October 31 

athletics 

900 ain. - 5:00 pin. Vikes Women 
and Men's Rowing: Head of the Elk. 
Elk Lake. (Athletics). 721-8406. 

1200 p.m. Vikes Soccer. Women vs. 
Alberta. Centennial Stadium. 
(Athletics). 721-8406. 

2.00 pin. Vikes Soccer. Men vs. 
Alberta. Centennial Stadium. 
(Athletics). 721-8406. 

200 pin. Vikes Field Hockey. Men vs. 
Tigers. Field Hockey Pitch. (Athlet¬ 
ics). 721-8406. 

other 

600 pm Family Halloween Party. 
Parking Lot # 7. Includes BBQ, 
bonfire, treat bags for kids, fire¬ 
works, and costume prizes. (Campus 
Security). 721-898L 

Monday, November I 

seminars 

1230 pm. Can Buddhist Economics 
Help Thailand's Recovery? Dr. 


Commuter gets a charge out 
of newly modified electric car 



BY PATTY PITTS 

Unlike their fellow commuters, Drs. 
Kim Kerns and Katy Mateer pay no 
attention to the gas prices along 
the Colwood strip when they ride- 
share from Sooke each day. That’s 
because the only energy source un¬ 
der the hood of Kerns’ 1990 Geo 
Metro is five batteries that she re¬ 
charges while the car is parked in 
her UVic parking spot. 

“I’m very, very happy with the 
car. It’s been wonderful. The trip in 
from Sooke uses about 60 per cent 
of the battery and it only takes 
about three hours to charge it up 
again,” says Kerns, who was first 
inspired to drive an electric car af¬ 
ter seeing so many of them on the 
roads during a recent trip to Paris. 
It only reinforced her desire to 
drive a vehicle that didn’t release 
pollutants into the atmosphere. 

She approached UVic about in¬ 
stalling a charging station on 
campus, and campus parking serv¬ 
ices investigated the process. Since 
it’s less costly to build the station 
close to a power source (i.e. a build¬ 
ing), a site was chosen in front of 
the Sedgewick building. An ex¬ 
tended line was installed 
underground and connected to a 
small charging station in parking 
lot D where Kerns already used her 
reserved parking permit. The sta¬ 
tion can also provide power to two 
additional parking sites. 

The bright yellow extension 
cord that extends from the charg¬ 
ing station to a plug-in where the 
gas cap usually sits is the primary 
clue that this car is different from 
the others in the lot. Kerns will re¬ 
imburse the university for the 
electricity she draws from the 
charging station, but she estimates 
her annual hydro bill to charge her 
vehicle at work and at home will 
be less than $160. 

When the car is running, it’s 
silent. It emits a low hum at low 


speeds to alert nearby pedestrians 
to the presence of the vehicle. The 
car only draws power when it is 
actually moving but, make no mis¬ 
take, it is powerful. Tve passed cars 
going up the Malahat,” says Kerns 
of her new vehicle. 

Although she had to pay for the 
car’s conversion, she faces few 
maintenance costs other than the 
cost of power. Kerns even saved the 
provincial sales tax on her car. 


Holmquist and Kerns “plug in” her car. 

Randy Holmquist of Canadian Elec¬ 
trical Vehicles in Lantzville, who 
completed the conversion, success¬ 
fully argued that the PST-free 
status that the provincial govern¬ 
ment extends to natural gas and 
propane conversions should also 
apply to electrical conversions. 

“Kim has the first PST-free car 
in B.C.,” says Holmquist. “Public de¬ 
mand is what forces technological 
change.” 


Apichai Puntasen, Univ. of Thailand. 
Classroom Bldg., room C128. (Asia- 
Pacific Initiatives). 721-7020. 

T uesday, November 2 

music 

730 p.m. An Evening of Music: A 
Scbubertiad with the assistance of 
Philomela and guest soloists and 
ensemble. Susan Young, UVic. 
MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. (Germanic Studies). 
721-7316. 

other 

900 ajn. - 6:00 pjn. United Way 
Book Sale: A Book for a Buck. 
Continues through Nov. 3. McPherson 
Library Gallery. (Library). 721-8211. 

Wednesday, November 3 

lectures 

1230 pjn. Yellowstone to Yukon. Slide 
show. Karsten Heuer, Alberta. 
Classroom Bldg, room C116. (Law). 
721-8150. 

400 pin. ...As Those Who Do Not Wish 
To See - “Orthodoxy” as an Impedi¬ 
ment to Understanding and the 
Importance of History. John Sandys- 
Wunsch, UVic. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 116. (Religion and 
Society). 721-6325. 

music 

800 pjn. Lafayette String Quartet: 
The Beethoven Cycle. University 
Centre Farquhar Auditorium. 

386-6121. 

seminars 

330 pjn. Mantle Convection. Richard 
Peltier, Univ. of Toronto. Elliott Bldg., 
room 160. (Earth & Ocean Sciences). 
721-8848. 

430 pjn. - 600 pjn. Video Letters: A 
Real Communication Tool. Heather 
Sloat, Capilano College. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A309. (Continuing 
Studies). 721-7432. 


other 

1230 pjn. Poetry Reading. Peter Dale 
Scott, Univ. of California (Berkeley). 
Clearihue Bldg., room A306. (English). 
721-7270. 

seminars 

1200 pjn. -1:15 p.m. The Sleeping 
Dragon: 100 Years of African 
Sleeping Sickness. Dr. Terry Pearson, 
UVic. UVic Downtown Campus, 910 
Government St. 472-4747. 

230 pjn. Origin of Flowering Plants: 
An Examination of Darwin's 
“AbominableMystery”. Dr. William 
Friedman, Univ. of Colorado. 
Cunningham Bldg., room 146. 
(Biology). 721-7094. 

3:00 pjn. - 430 p.m. The Euro — 
Europe's New Single Currency: What 
is it and Why Did it Happen? Dr. 

Amy Verdun, UVic. Business and 
Economics Bldg., room 363. (Econom¬ 
ics). 721-8532. 

7:00 pjn. An Experiential Examina¬ 
tion of Violence within the Family. 
Presentations by Victoria Family 
Violence Project and private citizens. 
Begbie Bldg., room 157. (Sociology). 
721-7572. 

Saturday, November 6 

music 

8.00 pjn. Guest Recital. Denes 
Zsigmondy, violin, and Hung-Kwan 
Chen, piano. MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip 
T. Young Recital Hall. Tickets. $8 - 12. 
721-7903. 

Sunday, November 7 

music 

230 pjn. Faculty Recital. Alexandra 
Pohran Dawkins, oboe & English 
horn, and Jane Hayes, piano. 
MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Tickets $8 - 12. 721-7903- 
730 p.m. Violin Masterclass. 
MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. (Admission by Dona¬ 
tion). 721-7903. 


Thursday, November 4 

other 

1130 ajn. - LOO p.m. Sessions in 
Spirituality: Sexual Orientation, 
Politics and Religion. Tim Stevenson, 
MLA. Graduate Student Centre, room 
108. (Chaplaincy). 721-8338. 

200 pjn. - 330 pjn. Overseas 
Workshop Series: Introducing the 
World of Travel, Parti. Campus 
Services Bldg., room 110. Registration 
Fee $5. (Student Employment Centre). 
721-842L 

700 pjn. The Travelling Sex Show. 

Sue Johanson, author. Michele Pujol 
room, Student Union Building. 
(Student Society). 721-8355. 


other 

1L00 a.m. 3rd Annual Bridal Fair. 
University Centre. 360-1550. 

Wednesday, November 10 

other 

900 ajn. - 500 pjn. 1999 Women's 
Conference ; Living Creatively. 
University Centre. Registration. 
721 - 6211 . 

Thursday, November 11 

The university is closed for 
Remembrance Day. 

Friday, November 12 


Friday, November 5 

lectures 

1000 ajn. The Geological History of 
the Brunswick Subduction Complex 
in Bathurst, Northern New Bruns¬ 
wick — an Important Clue to 
Understanding the Tectonic Evolu¬ 
tion of the Northern Appalachian 
Orogen. Dr. Cees van Staal, Geological 
Survey of Canada. Centre, for 
Innovative Teaching, room 116. 

(Earth & Ocean Sciences). 721-6120. 
1030 ajn. -1130 ajn. Adding 
Redundancy for Graceful Degrada¬ 
tion of Image Quality Over Lossy 
Communication Channels. Dr. Eve 
Riskin, Univ. of Washington. Engi¬ 
neering Office Bldg., room 430. 
(Computer Science). 721-7209. 

music 

1230 pjn. Fridaymusic. Various 
instruments. MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip 
T. Young Recital Hall. (Admission by 
donation). 721-7903. 

8:00 pjn. UVic Sonic Lab. MacLaurin 
Bldg., Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 
(Admission by donation). 721-7903- 


athletics 

630 pjn. Vikes Basketball. Women vs 
Regina. McKinnon Gym. (Athletics). 
721-8406. 

other 

12.00 pjn. - L15 pjn. Sex and Violence 
in Hollywood Movies. Dr. Lianne 
McLarty, UVic. UVic Downtown 
Campus, 910 Government St. 

472-4747. 


Please support 


The S 

ring 


Advertisers 

they support 
your newspaper 


The deadline for calendar submissions for the November 12 
issue of The Ring Is Nov . 4 at 4:00 p.m . 

Late submissions cannot be accepted for publication. 
Calendar submissions may be sent to Holly Pritchard, 
at UVic Communications Services, email: ucom@uvic.ca 
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